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Rationalism and Sponsored Television 
By JOSEPH REEVES, MP 


S it possible for the Rationalist Movement to 

have a distinctive attitude towards the proposal 
to introduce sponsored commercial television into 
this country? I ask this question because it is my 
view that the Movement, in spite of its heterogeneous 
character, should have a point of view on all great 
social issues of this nature. 


Although politics is involved in this proposal, it 


is not a party political issue. Many Conservatives 
and Liberals join with Socialists in opposing the 
introduction of a method of providing television 
programmes alien to the whole history and spirit of 
British broadcasting of entertainment, education, 
and news since the establishment of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Educational bodies, 
trade unions, bishops and clergy have advanced 
strong views on this controversy, and it behoves a 
Movement which places the criterion of reason in 
the forefront of its approach to the problems of life 
and the universe to make its distinctive contribution 
as it has done on so many other issues of public 
importance. 

Rationalists are advocating, for instance in the 
domestic field, radical reforms in the marriage and 
abortion laws, and in the field of international 
affairs there are many to be found advancing the 
ideas of a Federal Government for Europe and 
World Government for humanity as a whole and 
as a means of securing universal peace. 


Broadcasting, a Social Responsibility 
Soon television will become as universal as sound 
broadcasting. When the BBC has completed its 
plans almost every household will be able to view 
its programmes, provided a television set can be 
afforded. In a way, it can become more universal 


and lifelong than our official educational system 
itself. By invading the privacy of the home it 
obtains an intimacy not achieved by any similar 
mass medium. 

It is important therefore that we should have 
as much confidence in those responsible for the 
television programmes as we have in the authorities 
charged with the education of our children. That 
is why in education on the whole we prefer the State, 
in association with the local authorities, to undertake 
this highly important task, rather than allow it to 
be a medium of profit-making in the hands of 
private interests. 

Radio broadcasting has been provided by a 
public body and in consequence the whole world 
has paid tribute to the work of the BBC. When I 
was in America recently the leading educationists 
referred to our Third Programme as “‘the university 
of the air.” Such a programme would be impossible 
under a system of commercial advertising sponsor- 
ship. The American example should have been a 
sufficient warning to our people not to play with 
this dangerous and anti-social device. 

There, a radio or television service, relying on the 
advertisers’ fees for the whole of its income, devotes 
the whole of its programme time to “soap operas,” 
all-in wrestling, guessing competitions, and sen- 
sational stories, and even the official news items 
are subject to a series of advertisements which are 
sO arranged as to appear as a part of the news 
bulletin. From early morning to the early hours of 
the next morning, television programmes reel off 
their unscripted items (unscripted because the care- 
fully scripted programme costs far too much money 
with the necessary rehearsals), with the result 
that the fare reaches unimaginable depths of inanity. 


DEATH OF MR F. C. C. WATTS 


We deeply regret to announce that Mr. F. C. C. Watts died 
suddenly at his home on Wednesday, October 21. This 


distressing news was received while going to press, and a full 


appreciation of the great work done by Mr Watts for 
Rationalism will appear in the December issue of The 
Literary Guide. 
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Freedom on the Air 

Those who support commercial sponsorship of 
television argue that the receiver is entitled to 
alternative programmes. I agree, and the BBC 
proposes providing these when its resources are 
sufficient. We have tested the television service of 
the BBC and, by and large, it has not been found 
wanting. For £1 per year it provides the viewer with 
a very praiseworthy fare. I am not one who, though 
believing profoundly in freedom of choice, has no 
time for monopoly services. Society is moving 
towards great measures of unification in our 
_ economic life. Such unification provides con- 
siderable savings to the community, and when a 
democratic country by the development of its 
parliamentary representative system assumes the 
control of a service, that service can no longer be 


classified as a monopoly in the sense that was’ 


implied in the heyday of private enterprise. A 
national service in such circumstances is subject to 
the pressure of public opinion, and public accounta- 
bility takes the place of the ruthlessness of 
competition. 


The BBC and Controversy 

Freedom does not mean license; and freedom 
without responsibility is no freedom at all. The 
BBC has many faults, but they are not the faults 
of the commercial system of America. We Rational- 
. ists have been complaining for some time that the 
BBC does not provide a platform for minority 
views in the field of religious controversy, but we 
have discussed our claims with the responsible 
officials and concessions have been made to our 
point of view. In America, certain minority opinions 
have received programme time, but they have had 
to pay heavily for every minute and only the wealthy 
minorities, such as the Seventh Day Adventists, 
have been able to afford the charge. 

The well-known University of Chicago organized 
a Sunday afternoon radio discussion called “Town 
Hall.”’ It set out to deal with America’s vast social 
and political problems. It became very popular 
over one of the leading networks and attracted a 
great audience. A committee of university pro- 
fessors and public representatives supervised the 
programme. I interviewed them and I would have 
liked the whole of the British public to have listened 
in to their remarks about the American system. 
Were it possible, we would hear not another word 
about sponsored television in this country in our 
lifetime. I brought back a lengthy report of that 
meeting to the Beveridge Committee of which I was 
a member, and the report has been placed on the 
record although not published in extenso. This 
series became so popular that the advertisers 
started bidding for programme time during the 
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hours of the broadcast. The network fell for the 
offers and the hour of ‘Town Hall” broadcast was 
changed. It happened again and the time was 
changed again, and so the intrusion of the sales- 
promotion merchant with his money-bags vitiated 
this one outstanding sociological feature of a 
wealthy network. Even serious dramatic efforts 
were subjected to interference from the highly 
colourful advertising specialist, who introduces the 
play with fine words about his wares, who has the 
play mutilated out of all recognition so that it 
could conform to the limit imposed by the length 
of time purchased; and during the play artificial 
Pauses were arranged so that more and more 
highly seasoned words could be addressed to an 
audience waiting for the next episode in the play; 
and finally, when the story ended, there were 
more words, diagrams, and pictures of the benefits 
to all and sundry of purchasing the goods of the 
sponsor. 

If this is the alternative to the BBC which the 
promoters of sponsored television will provide, we 
want nothing of it. 

We can trust the short television programmes 
provided by the BBC at tea-time for our children. 
They are entertaining and educational ; more impor- 
tant still, they are short. We don’t want our children 
viewing all the time they are at home. Television 
needs rationalizing simply because it can be turned 
on as we turn on the water tap. A public service 
can rationalize with far greater ease than can a 
profit-making concern. 

Certain services must by their very nature come 
under strict public control. This is not to deny 
freedom but to enhance it. This is freedom in a 
wider and wiser guise. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


A Ray of Darkness, by Margiad Evans. (Arthur Barker.) 
192 pp.; 12s 6d. 

Autobiography, by Margiad Evans. 
192 pp.; 12s 6d. 


Originally published in 1943, Margiad Evans's Auto- 
biography has been issued in a new edition, and at the 
same time we are given a sequel in which the emphasis 
is placed on her discovery, at the age of forty-two, that 
she is an epileptic. Both books reflect her love for the 
isolated country life that is hers, both are saturated with 
a mysticism of a kind and quality that recalls Richard 
Jefferies or Emily Bronté. Furthermore, she is a poet, 
with a poet's feeling for Nature, a poet’s sensitivity to 
Nature’s moods and manners. With anguished heart 
and troubled mind she seeks the reason for her affliction, 
but gets no further than the thought that epilepsy may 
be a physical, unconscious awareness of a spiritual lack. 

While not everybody’s books, these are courageous 
human documents, the fruit of an unusually original and 
inquiring intelligence. 


(Arthur Barker.) 
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On to Armageddon! 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


ITCHAM football stadium is a pretty big 

place. Just how many thousand people it 
holds I do not know, but there were very few 
vacant places on the wooden seats that rose, tier 
over tier, in the gaunt arrangement of timber and 
iron girders. And all the time more and more kept 
on coming, so that it would not be surprising if 
indeed there were, as was said later, some twelve 
thousand people in the audience on that Sunday in 
August a few weeks ago. 

Thousands upon thousands of people, assembled 
not to watch a League match or the “dogs,” a 
prize-fight or an evening of “dirt track,” but to 
demonstrate that they have a religion and are not 
ashamed to say so. The nearest approach to such 
a demonstration is, I suppose, a Eucharistic Congress 
staged by the Roman Catholics. 

But the RCs have millions of people to draw 
upon, and they are backed by the experience of 
hundreds of years. The Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
sang and clapped and listened with such exemplary 
patience and good humour in Mitcham stadium 
are one of the newest of the more or less heretical 


offshoots from the stem of traditional Christianity. 
In the world at large they may number a million, 
and most of these are to be found, one assumes, 
in the United States, the country of the sect’s 
origin. But there must be plenty of them in this 
country too. 

Certainly there are plenty of them about, this 


particular Sunday morning. By bus—many of 
them specials, by coach, private car—the car park 
is nearly full already, by train and on foot, they 
are streaming in through the wide-open gates. 
All around there are posters and labels announcing 
that this is the New World Assembly of Jehovah's 
Witnesses for 1953. Every other man and woman 
of the well-dressed crowd, and practically every 
one of the large number of youths and girls, are 
wearing little blue and yellow cards proclaiming 
the title of the address that is the Assembly's 
keynote: “After Armageddon—God's New 
World.” No entrance fee—no collections, we are 
happily assured. Just within the gates plainly 
labelled stewards are eager to show you to a place 
in the stands. Here is a well-stocked book table, 
here a secretary busily enlisting the services of 
volunteers for the hundred-and-one jobs that the 
Assembly entails; all the workers are volunteers, 
we are told. Here are rest rooms, ‘‘Ladies only” 
and “Gents,” first-aid post, stewards’ rooms, and 
buffets in big tents capable of serving some thousands 


of light lunches and tens of thousands of cups of 
tea. All are well patronized. 

Now a young man goes past carrying a banner: 
“Candidates for immersion this way!” A little 
fleet of four double-deck buses has been engaged, 
it is announced, to run a shuttle service between 
the Stadium and Wimbledon Baths, specially hired 
from the Corporation for the morning. Already 
the queue is forming, and in a few minutes the 
first bus moves off. 

From my seat high up in one of the stands I 
look down and out on great oblongs of faces. A 
vast erowd, and a highly respectable one. Not a 
cigarette or a pipe is in action—the Witnesses do 
not favour smoking; I think I can detect a little 
sweet-eating, but the evidence is facial and not in 
the shape of the disgusting litter with which most 
crowds befoul their temporary resting-places. 

Music—ah, there’s a string orchestra over in 
that corner; now there’s a vigorous young fellow 
standing on a box, directing and encouraging the 
singing of hymns. (Is that the right word? The 
book, I notice—as I share it through the gracious 
courtesy of my neighbour, who might be one of 
those ladies whose good works support a Methodist 
or Baptist or Congregational chapel—is entitled 
Songs of Praise to Jehovah.) 

The choir-leader stands down, and now there 
comes a voice, multiplied by a score of loud-speakers, 
from a kind of little pavilion, white and yellow, that 
is placed on the grass beyond the gaily patterned 
flowerbeds. ‘‘Jehovah—Jehovah—Jehovah!” the 
name rings out again and again across the vast 
space, echoes back from the stands. We stand as 
prayers are said to Him; we listen devoutly as He 
is thanked for allowing us to assemble this day, for 
having chosen us as His servants and co-workers 
in the establishment in this world of His Kingdom. 

In this world. Not in some airy-fairy place up 
above the bright blue sky, but here, down here, on 
the earth we know, where even now we have our _ 
home and dwelling-place. Before very long, we are 
given to believe, there is to be the biggest battle 
ever, nothing less than Armageddon, in which the 
forces of Satan (don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that there’s no such person!) will grapple with 
those of Jehovah, captained by Christ Jesus. So 
far as I can make out, we men and women will not 
be too closely involved in the struggle, but some of 
us will live long enough to enter into the thousand 
years of peace and happiness that are to follow. 
As Judge Rutherford, one of the past leaders of 
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the Witnesses, used to affirm, “ Millions now living 
will never die.” 

There is no space here to do more than make a 
brief reference to the theology and practice of the 
Witnesses. Let it be made quite plain, however, 
that they are fundamentalists of Fundamentalists. 
They believe that the Bible is God’s Word and that 
it is verbally inspired, all of it, but they do not rely 
upon any particular version. They worship Jehovah, 
or Jehovah God, and they are unitarians in so far 
as in their scheme of things Christ Jesus was created 
by Jehovah to be His executive in the work of 
creation. Yet their unitarianism is of a crudity 
which would appal the followers of Lindsey and 
Martineau. 

For the Witnesses the generations of Bible 
scholars have toiled in vain, the conclusions of the 
Higher Critics are not even glanced at. To them 
Adam and Eve are just as historical as William 
the Conqueror and Joan of Arc; Nimrod was the 
first earthly monarch, and Noah and the other 
ancient worthies really lived so long in the land. 

They scorn any allegorical or symbolical inter- 
pretation, and are always ready to demonstrate the 
truth of their own peculiar doctrines by Bible 
chapter and verse. They never argue, or attempt 
to argue, with those who do not believe in God 
and the Bible; hence the publications of such 
bodies as the RPA leave them completely cold; 
in any case, they would but marvel at the pre- 
occupation of Rationalists and Humanists and 
liberal religionists with the philosophical conun- 
drums that seem to be no nearer solution than when 
they first puzzled the heads of the ancient Greeks. 

Their own literature is mass-produced, mostly in 
America, and distributed at cheap rates by tens of 
thousands of doorstep missionaries—who do not, 
incidentally, “make a good thing out of it.””, Where 
most publishers think a circulation of three or 
four thousand quite good for a book on a serious 
subject, the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ textbooks—Let 
God Be True, What Has Religion Done for Mankind ?, 
This Means Everlasting Life, and The Kingdom Is 
At Hand, for example—circulate by the million 
copies. Yes, million... . 

There are also two fortnightly magazines, issued 
in alternate weeks: The Watchtower, Announcing 
Jehovah's Kingdom, and Awake! For each of these 
the annual subscription post free is 7s; the text- 
books, 300 or 350 pp., cloth bound, are 3s 6d each. 

But now let us follow one of those two-deckers, 
with its load of baptismal candidates. Jehovah's 
Witnesses, it should be explained, have no sacra- 
ments, but they practise adult baptism by complete 
immersion, They have no clergy or priests, and 
though they speak of ministers, each of their 
members is a minister. (This it is that lies at the 
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root of the difficulties which arise over the matter 
of national service: a Jehovah’s Witness is a 
“minister” and as such claims exemption with the 
ministers and clergy of other Christian Churches. 
Moreover, he has taken the oath of service and 
obedience to Jehovah God, and he maintains that 
to take an oath to another earthly sovereign would 
partake of treason.) 

At the Baths a load of converts has just been 
emptied into the passageways, already thronged 
with encouraging friends and a curious public. 
Ahead lies the bath, slightly steamy and pleasantly 
coloured. On either side are cubicles, from and into 
which move people in various sorts of dress, 
Sunday best and week-end and beach wear. Men 
are this side, women and girls that. Up above there 
is a sprinkling of onlookers leaning over the sides 
of the balconies. 

At the far end of the bath is in each corner a 
group of four or five men, in bathing costume 
(slips in most cases), dancing up and down to keep - 
warm, even though the water is tepid. The air is 
filled with chatter, there’s an occasional burst of 
laughter, doors swing ajar, naked feet patter and 
slip-slop about. There does not seem to be even a 
breath of the air of reverence, but then the Witnesses 
find this an occasion for jubilation, even fun. 

Now a girl is going backwards down the iron 
steps into the bath; she.is wearing a two-piece, 
and her hair is flowing loose. Two of the waiting 
ministers take hold of her, disengage her arms 
from round their necks, and gently but firmly 
lower her backwards into the water. Completely 
under...A very few seconds, a few words are 
spoken, and she is lifted up again, spluttering a 
little and rubbing the water out of her eyes. She 
gropes for the steps, and slowly mounts to where 
one of the women attendants puts a wrap round her 
shoulders and leads her off to her cubicle. Another 
name is scratched off the list that the minister-of- 
ceremonies holds in his hand. 

So it goes on, until some three or four hundred 
converts have joined Jehovah’s army. Meanwhile, 
back in the Stadium, thousands are singing Jehovah 
God's praises and listening with rapt attention to 
the annouacement of what lies not so far ahead. 
“The world rulers and the clergy can offer no 
protection against Satan and his demons who, in 
their rage at being ousted from heaven, are bringing 
appalling woes upon land and sea, threatening 
them now with such a thing as a ‘hell’ bomb... . 
The march is on! Where? To the field of 
Armageddon! The old world will vanish in the 
super-intense heat of this decisive universal war! 
Our only trust and protection and means of survival 
are in Jehovah’s Messianic Kingdom. Flee now 
to it!” 
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The British Association, Liverpool, 1953 


By DR W. E. SWINTON 


HE impact of nearly 4,000 members varies a 

little with the town, but, in general, the BA is 
always much the same. A vast swarm of academic 
bees gathers for the Presidential Address, then 
breaks up, to form a changing pattern around 
fourteen lesser centres, the sectional meetings of 
the various subjects. 


Moving, talking, listening, crowding into little 
rooms, re-forming to take on different patterns 
elsewhere, all as if the field of science had to be 
covered in a week or forever forsworn. So it goes 
on. We gather in the varied brilliance of academic 
costume for the Presidential Address. On five 
following days are the riches of sectional business 
and discussion, Saturday being reserved traditionally 
for a series of general or special excursions, and 
Sunday devoted in part to the official Church 
services, to other excursions, or just to a much 
needed rest. 

This year the President was Sir Edward Appleton, 
GBE, KCB, FRS, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University. His address, “Science for 
its Own Sake” (reprinted in the October Guide), re- 
minded his audience of the advances that are made 
as a result of interest in abstract problems, not in 
anyway associated with sponsored programmes or as 
by-products of governmental research. The instances 
he chose were those of radio-physics, the subject 
especially appropriate to the President's scientific 
career, though the examples were those from other 
workers. The address was additionally valuable as 
it stressed the qualities required for the model 
investigator—‘freedom prejudice, muddle, 
hypocrisy, and darkening of counsel.” 

The vocation of the scientist can never be merely 
an occupation; it is and must be a dedication to 
some cause. Thus, however charged with specific 
purpose the studies of the scientist may be, he must 
ever have his ear attuned and his eye ready for- the 
problems of some apparently minor issue, irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, not obviously related to any 
need of the world, but sending a challenge as real 
and as formidable as the mass of Everest. 

The President recalled the need for wonder in 
our approach to natural science, and his account of 
the search for explanation of the sounds from the 
galaxy was ample illustration of his general theme. 

The sectional presidential addresses probably of 
most general interest included that on ‘Fossils and 
the Evolutionary Process” by T. Neville George, 
who is already well known to readers of The 
Literary Guide. It was certainly not an easy address 


for the layman, but it dealt with the inevitable 
problems that arise when the series of fossil forms, 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic, are examined in 
their population groups and in the perspective of 
geological time. Such series form almost a 
continuum and the selection of species is an 
arbitrary rather than a definite proceeding. Pro- 
fessor George pointed out, in effect, that although 
much is now known about fossils objectively there 
are many genetic problems that remain mysterious. 

In geography, Professor Kinvig stressed the 
value of human geography and pleaded for a 
recognition of the inherent qualities of man in a 
district as being as important for its understanding 
as the criteria of soil and surface geology. 

Lord Dudley Gordon gave an interesting forecast 
of the probabilities in the world of engineering in 
the next 2,000 years. He began by discussing the 
prospects for fuel and the development of energy, 
and suggested that, even without sensational atomic 
developments, there were sources such as water- 
and wind-power, the tidal range, and other more 
or less constant sources that would still be available. 
He did, however, make an interesting conjecture 
that the force of gravity might be made available 
as a source of power. At any rate, he envisaged a 
great prospect for the engineers of the future, 
whose task will certainly include the preparation 
of mechanical methods necessary to create the 
immense supplies of food for the increasing 
population. 

One of the largest gatherings was that to which 
Dr Robert Birley, the Headmaster of Eton, spoke 
on “Greek or Chemistry or Both.” This was at 
once an outstandingly good address, easily assi- 
milable by the widely drawn audience, and a model 
of what should be presented to the Association, 
Dr Birley, of course, advocated a common general 
education up to the fifth form, with some speciali- 
zation only in the sixth, and though he did not 
actually specify Greek as an essential and excluded 
higher mathematics, he realized that it would be 
difficult to fit the plan he favoured into the present 
educational pattern. None the less, there are many 
who read these pages who will sympathize with the 
conception that the humanist is incomplete without 
an introduction to science and that the scientist is 
more likely to realize his responsibilities if he has 
had a more “‘liberal education.” 

There were many more presidential addresses 
and, in the sections, something like 150 papers, 
covering over a million words in all, ranging from 
the physiology of the runner (as explained by 
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Roger Bannister), the training of footballers, 
down through animal welfare to well nigh 
incomprehensible papers. 

The writer may be forgiven for dwelling for a 
little on this aspect of the Association. As President 
of the Assembly of Corresponding Societies he 
dealt with his ideas of the meeting under the title of 
“Gateways of Science.”” When nearly 4,000 persons 
attend the annual meeting of the BA, what is it 
they expect? As specialists in one subject they may 
want to hear of recent advances in their particular 
field, though it is unlikely, in view of the appro- 
priate societies, journals, and other media, that 
they need do so. On the other hand, however 
distinguished they may be in their own right, they 
are but amateurs in other fields, and may share with 
the general public a desire to catch up with the 
developments in the contemporary scientific scene. 
If so, they must often be sadly disappointed. The 
Association was once, almost, the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of British science reporting 
to its shareholders. Now, when the general public 
are literally shareholders, it has become largely 
another scientific society, or series of societies, 
catering for an unknown audience. One realizes 
there are exceptions, sometimes brilliant ones; 
one realizes that during the week of meeting science, 
on the whole, gets a copious Press, though something 
may be lost in the concentration, and the Press is 
never unwilling to discuss science when the scientist 
speaks with sympathy and clarity. 

Today, when the members of the public pay for 
the national scientific programme, and when they 
are one and all its prospective victims or bene- 
ficiaries, they would welcome some general scheme 
of information. It does not imply a public control 
of science, nor a demand to know the secrets, but 
a right to sources of information neither sporadic 
nor spasmodic. The writer developed this view and, 
even assuming an educated public were to be 
catered for, some extension of the week of the BA 
meetings was called for. Indeed the Association 
might, by means of something like corresponding 
membership, cater for the double role of a-tvising 
entrants to scientific careers and dispensing scientific 
news to all who desire it as information and not as 
sensation. 

Yet, when all this is said, only a little of the 
Association is dealt with. The meeting forms a 
great forum, the interaction of personalities is 
inspiring, and the warm friendship engendered by 
years of meeting are all woven into an indefinabie 
enthusiasm for the annual occasion. Lavish 
hospitality and a wealth of local interest are available. 
In this Liverpool was at least equal to its pre- 
decessors. In its 115th meeting the great traditions 
of the Association are untarnished; it can look on 
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the past with pride and with assurance to the future. 

The official religious ceremony on Sunday 
morning was held in the Anglican Cathedral, the 
Archbishop of York delivering the sermon. It was 
an occasion of great pageantry, and the processions 
of clergy, town, and gown were impressive. The 
Archbishop paid the Association the compliment 
of a careful and appropriate sermon on responsi- 
bility in science. His Grace told the large audience 
that the Church welcomed the search for truth, 
however unpalatable its results might appear. In 
arguing the brotherhood and freedom of men, he 
was compelled to admit that quality was preferable 
to quantity and to concede that a man might have 
as many children as he could afford. The main 
purport of the sermon was the rediscussion of the 
dilemma of science as outlined last year by 
Prof A. V. Hill. On the whole, the dicta of His 
Grace are more likely to find criticism among 
some of his fellow Christians than among his 
fellow followers after Science. 


The Legacy of Greece 
By ALAN HOLWAY 


FTER several tentative outbursts, it was in 

thirteenth-century Italy, connected by a tenuous 
but still unbroken thread with Greece and Rome, 
that the Renaissance came to life, running its 
course among a welter of wars, invasions, intrigue, 
and internecine strife, reaching its climax in a 
glorious but all too brief period of internal stability 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and finally, with 
the counter-Reformation, passing north of the Alps. 
The art of this period was chiefly affected by the 
emergence of the individual and the revival of 
humanistic classical culture. 

Miss Simpson’s purpose is to show the mani- 
festations of the Greek spirit in this complex 
historical development.' ‘While much has been 
written about different aspects of Italian art,’ she 
writes, “as far as we know, no particular notice has 
been bestowed on the one I have chosen.”’ The book 
has grown from the author’s contacts with people 
who, although alive to the attraction of the subject, 
have not the resources to assemble the facts from the 
vast body of learned works on the Renaissance. 
It falls into two sections. In the earlier chapters 
the author discusses the Greek spirit and the Greek 
concept of beauty. Her view of Greece is frankly 
idealized, and for her the Dark Ages are very, very 
dark. She does not hesitate to make the inflammable 
statement “‘As Greek art surpasses all other art, so 


' The Greek Spirit in Renaissance Art, by Lucie 
Simpson. (Ettrick Press.) 207 pp., including 2 pp. 
Bibliography and 3 pp. Index; 16 plates; 18s. 
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Christianity surpasses all other religions,’ and coura- 
geously defines beauty as “‘the quality in persons and 
things that pleases.” Some account is given of the 
activities of the great collectors who sought out and 
preserved so many of the works of antiquity, and 
chapters follow on such subjects as the place of Greek 
myths in Italian art and the contribution of the 
Medici to the furtherance of Greek scholarship. The 
second, and most important, section concerns the 
reactions of the individual arts to the Greek spirit. 
Miss Simpson confines her comments to those 
artists in whom she considers the Hellenic influence 
to have been most apparent, and the aspect on which 
she concentrates is the conscious imitation of 
antiquity. Only very briefly, in discussing Niccolo 
Pisano, does she touch upon the direct inheritance 
from the classical world. Yet, in Romanesque and 
Byzantine art, and in Graeco-Roman art, which 
never quite died out in the region around Rome, 
there is an unbroken link, however fragile and 
impure, with Greece and Rome, a link not only of 
style but also of technique. The work of Niccolo 
Pisano and of the Cavallini-Cimabue-Giotto 
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triumvirate was a culmination as well as a beginning 
Perhaps, too, glancing mention might have been 
made of Piero della Francesca, revered by some 
artists as the greatest of all painters, and of the 
essentially Greek art of mathematics, of which so 
much use was made by Renaissance artists. Vasari 
says that Piero “had a thorough acquaintance with 
Euclid” and was “the best geometrician of his day.” 

These are but two of the quibbles to which the 
margins of the reviewer's copy bear witness, justify- 
ing the publisher’s promise, on the book-jacket, of 
provocation. It is a stimulating book, which has 
been written with devotion and sincerity, and it is 
a pity that more care was not given to its production 
and to the elimination of the many verbal infelicities 
which break the reader’s concentration. In one place, 
for example, Jan van Eyck (died 1441) is described, 
instead of Anthony van Dyck, as a pupil of Rubens 
(born 1577). The illustrations, also, could have been 
less tersely labelled than, for instance, **Raphael’s 
Madonna.” Eight of the thirteen paintings illus- 
trated are in the National Gallery, and many readers 
would have been glad to know this. 


Babel 


By ANTONY FLEW 


RIDDELL Memorial lecturer is required by 
the terms of the Trust to speak on “the relation 
between religion and contemporary developments 
of thought... with particular emphasis on the 
ethics and tenets of Christianity." The two latest 
courses have recently been published: Languages, 
Standpoints, and Attitudes, by Prof H. A. Hodges, 
and Christianity in an Age of Science, by Prof 
C. A. Coulson, FRS (OUP, 68 pp. and 53 pp., 
Ss each). These are both important in taking new 
lines which will certainly set fashions in apologetics. 
Professor Coulson rejects any “‘parcelling out of 
the country of the mind into departments under 
independent authority” (p. 10), treating religion and 
science “‘as if they were two adjoining allotments, 
each to be separately cultivated,” for if we do this 
“every new scientific discovery requires us to uproot 
the hedge and transpiant it further on one side; 
and the time will come when God will be pushed 
right off the stage into the wings—an actor with no 
part to play” (p. 8). To avoid this he would like 
to say that scientists and theologians (and poets 
too, pp. 46-7) are pursuing different “lines of 
inquiry into the nature of reality” (p. 35) and are 
“all... describing the same situation... though 
each uses his own appropriate language” (p. 45). 
Thus he claims: “‘We can give full weight to the 
Genesis story of creation and at the same time 
admit without any embarrassment whatever the 


biological account of evolution” (p. 22). So we 
can—though Coulson neglects himself to explain 
how—by interpreting it as a myth. As you might 
say that the Genesis account of the Fall of Man is 
a myth: which expresses facts of one category— 
the fact, for instance, of the perennially sinful 
propensities of mankind—in the idiom appropriate 
to those of another, in this case history (for it is 
presented as what happened to one particular man 
and his wife at one time). 

Again Coulson considers how in some great 
decision “the one unchallengeable fact for the 
President is his own free will, and the grim necessity 
to make up his mind” (p. 23), whereas, afterwards, 
the historian may present the upshot as “‘quite 
inevitable.” “Which is right? The answer is, 
both. It is the difference between the actor and 
spectator viewpoints of one single situation” (p. 23). 
This apparent conflict Coulson interprets and hopes 
to resolve in terms of actor- and spectator-language. 
There is a great deal in this; for unless—like 
Coulson—you mistake “acting of one’s own free 
will” to imply “acting unpredictably”! then there 
is no necessary conflict here between what is said 
in the “language” of action and participation (in 
which occur such expressions as “of his own free 
will” and “to blame’) and what is said in a 

1 People may know how I shall vote even though I am 
free to vote as I like. 
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“language” of neutral observation (which can 
contain no such moral terms). 

But while to speak thus fashionably of different 
languages in our “One World” is no doubt a 
considerable advance of the older practice of 
demarcating bailiwicks and multiplying peculiar 
worlds (e.g. the world of value esoterically removed 
from and yet commingled with the world of fact), 
this sort of move will not do what Coulson most 
wants it to do. When it is tried on theological 
utterances, the idea of saying things about the same 
subject—albeit in different languages—becomes 
curiously confused with saying the same thing. 
We are told that the UNESCO scientists reporting 
“racial discrimination has no basis in biological 
fact’’ were saying “in their language”’ that ‘‘there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, but all are one 
in Christ” (p. 45). But this really is fantastic. For 
St Paul the reference to Christ is crucial, not a 
literary trapping of poetic language irrelevant to 
the literal sense. 

Professor Hodges, as becomes a_ professional 
philosopher, is far more subtle, though unfortunately 
very abstract. He insists that “it is just not true 


that, given sufficient ingenuity, all standpoints can 
be brought into harmony” (p. 44). A standpoint is 
“a set of principles or presuppositions together 
with the type of question to which they give rise” 


’ (p. 15), and it “tends to find expression in a charac- 
teristic language” (p. 16). Whereas Coulson wants 
to show that theologians, scientists, poets, and 
others are all talking about the same world (which 
is fair enough) and that they are saying in their 
different languages things about it which. are often 
the same and never, apparently, incompatible, 
Hodges recognizes fundamental ,conflicts, but 
manceuvres to make his own citadels impregnable; 
in principle, as it were, and avoiding the need to 
meet assailants as they come. (Significantly, no 
references are given to any of the recent philosophical 
literature often alluded to in a general way.) 

Thus to meet the challenge to theology based on 
“linguistic” philosophy he simply lays down that 
“it cannot write cff a particular language-type or 
mode of utterance as meaningless; it cannot even 
declare that one type . . . is inherently preferable to 
any other. It can no more do this than the theory 
of knowledge can dismiss a particular field of 
inquiry as illusory” (p. 22). Doubtless this is, or 
could easily be made, strictly true; by definition. 
But this, though it might have been a fair counter 
to the Ayer of Language, Truth, and Logic, does 
nothing to meet the objections made by some (and 
discussed by other) “linguistic’’ philosophers on 
the Third Programme and elsewhere. C. B. Martin’s 
“A Religious Way of Knowing” (Mind, 1952) might 
suggest to some that sometimes either the analogy 
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with other cases of knowing is very weak indeed or 
that what is known is not after all God, but simply 
the believer’s own strong convictions about God. 

Again Hodges offers as the criterion for choosing 
between standpoints: “If there is a standpoint 
which is able to make use of and to stimulate 
purposeful inquiries within a world of discourse 
which a rival standpoint can only dismiss as mean- 
ingless, or at least as mere subjective fantasy, this 
difference must be recognized as a decisive point 
in favour of the former standpoint” (p. 64). This 
is arbitrarily to stack the cards in advance against 
those who would argue if not that theological 
discourse is a mere subjective fantasy at least that 
neither ‘revelation’ nor “religious experience” 
disclose the Management of the Universe. 


A Protestant Plea for the Pope 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


R MCKNIGHT is an American Protestant and 
from 1946 to 1949 was correspondent of the 
Associated Press in Rome. He is at present associ- 
ated with the American State Department in Rome. 
Though he confesses to “some anti-Catholic bias” 
derived from Presbyterian forbears, his book? is 
really a plea for the Papacy on pragmatic and 
political grounds. 
To display his impartiality Mr McKnight makes 
a good many specious concessions. The doctrine 
of papal infallibility is “palpably absurd.” The 
Roman Church is essentially traditionalist and 
suspicious of modern science. She virulently opposes 
birth control: Catholic pressure induced General 
MacArthur to stop the publication of birth-control 
literature in Japan and to refuse entry to a birth- 
control advocate. The Church supported and still 
supports Franco in Spain, and when she opposed 
Mussolini and Hitler, did so on purely opportunist 
grounds. She has proclaimed and enforced dogmas 
in the teeth of historical evidence and on the basis 
of books which the Popes themselves reject as 
apocrypha!. Her use of texts has been unremittingly 
dishonest, her misrepresentation of history un- 
scrupulous. The Papacy owes its origin not to 
Christ or to Peter, but to political conditions in 
the dissolving Roman Empire. When the Papal 
States existed, they were ‘“‘Western Europe’s worst- 
governed areas,” run for the profit of the cardinals 
and other clergy who administered them and 
bolstered by the methods of a police State. In 
recent times the Popes favoured the Central Powers 


1 The Papacy: A New Appraisal, by John P. McKnight. 
(McGraw Hill.) 400 pp., including 10 pp. Bibliography, 
42 pp. Notes, and 16 pp. Index; 2ls. 
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in World War I (as chastisers of renegade France 
and prospective restorers of the temporal power of 
the Papacy), backed Mussolini’s attack on Abyssinia, 
and have consistently acted on the assumption that 
“it is the world’s business to protect and defend the 
institution of the Papacy and its Church.” 

Mr McKnight makes us a present of all this. 
Yet on the whole, he says, the Papacy is a force 
for good. “Most men need a religious faith to 
live by,” and “a faith organized in an institutional 
Church is perhaps the most satisfactory.” No 
moral code can be enforced “solely by legislation 
or by vague humanism.” As to the truth of the 
faith, “the atheist’s world without beginning and 
without cause is as inconceivable as the idea of 
God as First Cause.” Some unbelievers “make of 
their irreligion a sort of religion,” and so prove 
the need for belief. The fervour of atheists is 
“indistinguishable from religious zeal.” In_ this 
“terrible twentieth century” (as the Prime Minister 
calls it), seeing that the universe, despite science, 
“is more mysterious than it has ever been before,” 
and that even the existence of ‘‘final scientific truth” 
is an “article of faith,” may we not be justified in a 
little ‘“‘make-believe and myth-making” ? 

To Mr McKnight the validity of religion has 
nothing to do with its objective truth. Religion 
is satisfactory in so far as it lets a man adjust himself 
“to his universe, to his fellow men, and to himself.’ 
The Roman Church fulfils this criterion. Her 
dogmas curtain off unpalatable facts from the many 
who “shiver before science,” “detest the present,” and 
“despair of this world.” Her saint-worship provides 
for the “emotionally polytheistic.” Her ritual 
offers “circuses” with the bread’’ of common- 
place life. Her infallible Pope offers “relief from 
the pruritus of thought.” Like ancient paganism, 
she has devised ‘“‘an esoteric teaching for the few, 
an exoteric for the many.” Why cavil, then, at 
spurious miracles and phoney myths? What does 
it matter if Peter never founded the Church of 
Rome? It is all done for a good cause. During 
World War I the late H. W. Massingham acidly 
remarked that “truth is whatever wins the war.” To 
Mr McKnight truth is whatever wins the cold war. 

Besides, Pius XII is such a nice man. He has 
given several audiences to Mr McKnight; in fact, 
Pacelli and he (he habitually refers to Pius by his 
family name) are buddies of long standing. Com- 
munism has to be defeated somehow; and where 
could you find a better ally than in this “modern 
man set down in a dank maze of dusty dogmas, 
musty custom, dark superstition, and moss-grown 
conservatism,” who has done everything “‘to let 
in light and air” except repudiate the maze, the moss, 
and the superstition—which only an atheist would 
have the bed taste to ask? 
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WILLIAM PENN once said “It were better to be of no 
Church than to be bitter about any.” 


* * 


Bitterness usually crops up with those nearest and 
dearest to us. That is why we can sympathize with the 
Archbishop who recently confessed that he got really 
agitated whenever one of his own Churchmen undertook 
to reply, in discussion, to sceptical criticism of the Faith. 
Save me from my friends was the Archbishop’s plaint. 


* * * 


I invite him, warmly, to appeal to his enemies. 
Members of the Rationalist Press Association are always 
ready, and able, to provide skilled knowledge of textual 
criticism, advice on the latest fashion in ethics, and 
sound comment on contemporary advances in science. 
They could brief a Defender of the Faith till it sounded 
like Faith. 

* * * 


But Christians don’t like to rely on the expert in the 
field of religion. In other realms they call in the best 
doctor, the most efficient plumber, the finished cook— 
not leaving these important concerns entirely to the 
Lord! 

Voltaire sensed this attitude when he replied to the 
questioner who asked whether a cow could be killed by 
incantation—"‘Yes, if you use a little strychnine with 

* * * 


More seriously, I have an uneasy feeling that differences 
in religion, in what we judge to be the decent thing to 
do, and in political affairs, would be resolved if we could 
make up our minds that free discussion is of the essence. 
We are not yet grown up enough to realize that the 
result may not be palatable. He who increases know- 
ledge may increase sorrow; and candid friends soon 
cease to be friends. 

* * * 


There are many things in the writings of Mr Arnold 
Toynbee which I don’t like; but I think he is correct 
in saying that cultures are healthy only when they are 
creative. “The civilization that solves its problems and 
rests on its oars has a sad future if it does not respond 
to the next challenge with a different answer.” 


* * * 


As I grow older I find it is disconcerting to discover 
how much I agree with people with whom I ought to 
disagree. Kierkegaard comes to mind. “Life can only 
be understood backward; but it must be /ived forward.” 


* * * 
Ah well! I shall have to accept Mrs Buckner’s dictum: 


“Good judgment comes from experience; and experience 
-—that comes from poor judgment.” 
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Dr Lewis and the Panda 


By PROF J. B. S. HALDANE 


OHN LEWIS’s article on “The Riddle of the 

Panda’s Thumb” contains some _ beautiful 
examples of special pleading. The giant panda has 
an extra bone in its hand, and effectively a sixth 
finger. “It has apparently developed,” writes 
Lewis, “as an adaptation for a purely functional 
end.” It is surely an open question whether the 
ancestors of this animal had difficulty in grasping 
food and consequently developed an extra digit, or 
whether the extra digit developed in some of them 
and they or their descendants found out how to use 
it. As extra digits sometimes occur in men, cats, 
and other animals which cannot use them effec- 
tively, I incline to the latter hypothesis. But I am 
not dogmatic about it, because we cannot test it. 

In experiments to which Dr Lewis refers some- 
what slightingly, Professor Waddington has recently 
carried out such a test. He heated up pupae of a 
fly for a short time and found that some of the flies 
which came out of them had an abnormality of a 
wing vein. He repeated the experiment for a 
number of generations, breeding from those flies 
which showed the abnormality. After fourteen 
generations, some of them showed it even when the 
pupae were untreated. This might be due to the 
“transmission of an acquired character’ or to 
selection. But Waddington also bred from the flies 
whose wings remained normal. Their descendants 
showed fewer abnormalities when heated. Hence 
the change from one generation to another was not 
due to heating, but to selection. According to 
which flies he selected, he could increase or reduce 
the frequency of abnormality. 

Modifications due to functional activity are 
inherited in bacteria and yeasts, and probably in 
wheat, where Lysenko’s claims have not been 
disproved, whether or not his compatriots decide 
that his work is of practical value. But so far none 
of them have been found to be inherited in the 
same sort of way as the differences between most 
species and geographical races which have been 
crossed, For this and other reasons they have 
probably little to do with evolution. 

Dr Lewis trots out such words as “random” and 
“chance” which some biologists use to describe 
events which they cannot predict. I cannot predict 
whether there will be rain in London on Whit 
Sunday in 1954. I do not think that this is a matter 
of chance, in the sense that it does not depend on 
causation as much as the date of the next full moon. 
But I also do not think that the weather on Bank 
Holidays is adapted to punish us for our sins or to 
develop our national character. Nor do I think 


that most of the events which give rise to heritable 
variation are either uncaused or adaptations to the 
needs of future generations. I think it a mistake 
to use such words as “random” and “‘chance”’ in 
a scientific argument; but if such a thing as chance 
exists, natural selection negates it by working on 
—_ numbers, as an insurance office or a bookmaker 
oes. 

If evolution occurred for the reasons in which 
Lewis and Wood-Jones believe, I think it would 
have happened a lot quicker. The average rate of 
increase in the length of horses’ teeth during fifty 
million years was about 4 per cent per million 
years. This is the kind of rate which I would expect 
on what Dr Lewis calls “orthodox” biological 
theory, which has the merit of allowing numerical 
prediction. 

I do not want to be dogmatic. Only a few sets 
of experiments have given such clear evidence in 
favour of selection as Professor Waddington’s, 
though at least one referred to a more adaptive 
character. When a hundred such researches have 
all led to similar results (if they do) it will be time 
to be dogmatic. Meanwhile the weight of the 
evidence points in one direction. 

Finally Dr Lewis is hardly quite fair to Wood- 
Jones when he tells him that “he should avoid the 
use of the term vitalism, which connotes precisely 
this supernatural factor.’’ Vitalism means a belief 
in “vital force,” not in an immortal soul or an 
angelic guidance. I am not a vitalist, because I 
find no evidence for forces in living beings which 
are not found outside them. But if I found one, 
I should no more regard it as supernatural than the 
force exerted by a magnet, without a lot more 
evidence. 

I have very little doubt that if Dr Lewis would 
read the actual results of breeding experiments, 
which are often tedious reading, or do a few 
himself, he would realize that the so-called “‘orthodox 
biologists” differ widely among themselves, but 
have rather good experimental evidence as to the 
matters on which they agree. 
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Which Side of the Fence? 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


A FEW months ago in New York, when I was 
planning a trip across America, I met a man 
who said to me: “Say, you going through New 
Mexico?” I said I was. ‘Well, why don’t you take 
in Los Alamos? It’s where they make the atom 
bomb.” ‘“‘Why, yes,” I said, “I'd like to do that 
very much”—and then remembering all I'd heard 
about American security—‘But I don’t expect 
they welcome visitors.” “Oh, but they do,” said 
the man. ‘I’ve been there myself. They'll be glad 
to show you round.” 

So I did as the man suggested. I went to Los 
Alamos. Let me say at the outset that as far as 
any technical details of atomic energy were con- 
cerned, I was just as blissfully ignorant after my 
visit as I was before. I did not learn, as perhaps I 
had hoped I might, anything spectacular. But 
while I was there I was struck by a number of 
curious and surprising things. And as a result of 
these things two problems, or questions, seemed to 
present themselves. What the answers to those 
questions are, I do not know. But I would like to 
put them to you. 

The first surprising thing was New Mexico itself. 
I drove into it one morning over thé Colorado 
border, and it was, I thought, the most beautiful 
part of America I had yet visited. Below me lay the 
broad valley of the Rio Grande. The tall banks of 
the river were gashed by deep, rust-coloured canyons, 
and on either side lay the desert, its smooth pink 
surface spotted by the greys and greens of the 
cottonwood and pifion trees. Beyond the desert, 
twin ranges of the Rocky Mountains stretched away 
southward for perhaps sixty miles, their snowy 
peaks shining in the morning sun. What, I thought, 
had this wild, silent, lovely country to do with the 
atom bomb? But I had learnt by now that, 
beautiful and varied though the American country- 
side is, the towns in it, and the people who live in 
those towns, tend to be much the same. But here 


again | was wrong. For a third of the population . 


of New Mexico were, I found, not ordinary 
Americans at all, but Spaniards—descendants of 
the early colonists; and the Spanish influence, 
especially in speech and architecture, could be felt 
everywhere. Nor were the Spaniards the only, or 
even the oldest, original inhabitants. As I drove 
down the Rio Grande valley I passed many Indians, 
standing by the roadside in their multi-coloured 
blankets; and frequent signposts pointed the way 
to their reservations and pueblos—villages built of 
the local adobe or red clay. Even the Americans of 
New Mexico seemed different from most I had 


met—calmer somehow, less impatient, more liberal. 
It was as if for once they had allowed their 
surroundings to influence them, instead of, as 
elsewhere, themselves influencing their surroundings. 
But if New Mexico was the first of my surprises, 
Los Alamos itself was the second. When I called 
next morning at the offices of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Santa Fé I was met by a man (I will 
call him Mr Jones) whose services were, with 
typical American generosity, to be lent to me for 
the day. I asked him where Los Alamos was. He 
took me to the window and pointed to one of the 
Rocky Mountain ranges below which I had motored 
the day before. **There,”’ he said, and I noticed his 
finger was very near the peak; “up there.” We 
drove there that afternoon, and on the way Mr Jones 
told me its history. Twelve years ago it had been a 
sort of glorified log cabin which had been a private 
school for boys. Then it had been taken over by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Originally they 
had intended it as a small experimental base for 
perhaps 500 people. But it had grown and grown 
until now it was a town of nearly 15,000 people. 
We turned off the main highway and began 


climbing into the mountains. Presently we passed 


an Indian pueblo. Mr Jones told me that all its 
inhabitants were converted Roman Catholics. But, 
he said, they still practised their own religion as weil, 
and on feast days they were to be seen dancing to 
the saints whose Mass they had just celebrated. 
A little later we came to the Los Alamos guard- 
house, a sort of toll-gate in the scrub. We showed 
our passes and were allowed through. The place 
apparently was divided into two sections-—the 
technical area and the non-technical area. Soon we 
came to the technical area, a collection of quite 
unremarkable, factory-like buildings surrounded by 
a high wire fence. This area, said Mr Jones, was 
secret, and no visitors were allowed there. I have 
no head for mechanics, so I was relieved rather than 
disappointed by this news. 

The non-technical area, however, said Mr Jones, 
was a different matter. We could wander about 
there at will, and he would be glad to show it to me. 
And after lunch he did show it to me. He 
showed me the houses where the scientists 
lived, the shopping centre where their wives did 
their marketing, the buildings where their children 
went to school, the churches, the cinemas, the 
hospitals—human and animal—the social clubs, 
the playing-fields. And the farther that Mr Jones 
took me, the more astonished I was. And what 
astonished me was not, as I think Mr Jones thought, 
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the mere physical achievement of construction, but 
the utter unreality of it all. More and more I felt 
as though I were going round a film-set. For these 
neat little bungalows with their trim unfenced lawns, 
these whitewashed churches and scrubbed schools, 
seemed to me to have more in common with New 
England than New Mexico. Certainly they had no 
connection with anything I had just seen on the 
plains below. I had been prepared for many things 
at Los Alamos, but what I had not bargained for 
was this air of domestic calm, this suburban stability. 

As with the buildings, so with the inhabitants. 
During the afternoon we called on several scientists 
and their families. They came mostly from the big 
cities of New York and Chicago and Los Angeles. 
They were city men, and, like the houses in which 
they lived, seemed to have little in common with 
their natural surroundings. They, too, reflected the 
sense of ordinariness and normalcy. Every now and 
then while we were talking came the sound of 
sudden explosions from the technical area. I found 
this noise sinister and rather fascinating; but for 
them it had become so much a part of the routine 
that it passed unnoticed. 

Here, then, between Los Alamos and the land- 
scape in which it found itself, were all these vivid 
‘and startling contrasts: the physical contrast—the 
contrast between the pets’ hospital on the hill and 
the adobe hut in the valley; then the human 
contrast—the contrast between the Chicago physicist 
and the Spanish priest, the one immersed in the 
technicalities of the machine, the other devoting his 
days to the pursuit of the spirit; and, finally, the 
historical contrast—the contrast between what Los 
Alamos represents in the world today and what 
New Mexico has traditionally represented, the 
contrast between so-called primitive and so-called 
civilized man. And what did all these contrasts 
amount to? The more I looked at them, the more 
they pointed to the really frightening gulf which 
now exists between the scientific world on the one 
hand and the natural world on the other, between 
the technician and the ordinary human being. It 
seemed to me, then, that the old saying about one 
half of us not knowing what the other half is doing 
was truer than ever. 

We call ourselves the New Elizabethans, but we 
are surely about as far removed from the old 
Elizabethans as we possibly could be. They were 
men of parts, soldiers, poets, adventurers, politicians, 
at one and the same time. We are specialists, each 
of us knowing a great deal about one thing and 
practically nothing about that thing’s relationship 
to any other thing. And because of our ignorance 
we have invented such things as the ““documentary”™ 
and the “digest” to throw a little light in our 
darkness. What, I wondered, would the old 
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Elizabethans have thought of the documentary and 
the digest? 

This, then, was what the contrasts pointed to— 
the wideness of the gulf between us and the 
imperative need to bridge it. Yet can it be bridged? 
Can we, specialists that we all are, do anything but 
come closer to one another, to understand not only 
with our minds but with our hearts? Can the 
Chicago physicist and the Roman Catholic Indian, 
can you and I, ever find a common meeting-place? 
Or must they, and we, continue to grow further 
apart, each of us isolated in our own little world, 
becoming even greater strangers to one another 
than we are already? 

That was the first question I wanted to put to 
you. And this is the second. Before I left Los 
Alamos I noticed one other contrast, a contrast so 
huge in its implications, yet so astonishing in its 
simplicity, that I cannot get it out of my head. 
There was one research laboratory which was in 
the non-technical area. This was the health labora- 
tory, and it was open to visitors. Here I saw a 
group of white-coated men, doctors most of them, 
engaged in various radio-active experiments. I asked 
what they were doing, and was told that they were 
trying to find means of curing certain illnesses and 
so saving human life. Five hundred yards from 
where I was standing was the fence guarding 
the technical area. And beyond this | knew— 
though I had not been there—were other white- 


. coated men busy with other, similar experiments. 


But their object of course was the opposite—not to 
find means of saving human life, but to perfect 
weapons whose ultimate aim was to destroy it. 

The significance of this contrast was perhaps 
even more pointed than that of the others. Here 
was atomic energy, the most important discovery 
since gunpowder or the steam-engine, and vastly 
more powerful than either. How were we going to 
use it? On which side of the fence were we going 
to sit? I looked back at some of the great scientific 
inventions of the past to see what light I might 
obtain from them. The aeroplane, I supposed, had 
caused more destruction and misery than any other 
single instrument. Yet against this was all the good 
it had done, the ships it had found lost at sea, the 
crops it had made fruitful, the sick and wounded 
people it had saved from death. The wireless was 
the same. It had been the cause both of saving life 
and of destroying it. So was radar. So, too, was 
everything else I could think of. 

The past, then, gave no guidance. The past said 
that science itself was neither good nor evil, only 
what you did with it. In the past we had done both 
things with it; we had taken both sides of the fence. 
Now, with this vast new source of power, were 
we going to do the same again? And, far more 
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important, could we this time afford to? I do not 
know the answer to this, but I believe in some way it is 
dependent on the first question I put to you. Can 
we manage to come a little closer to one another, 
to shift our attention from the particular to the 
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general, from means to ends? As I said earlier, 

I do not know the answer to this question either. 

But I think that both questions require an answer. 

And I think also that they require an answer soon. 
(From a Broadcast) 


The World of Silence 


By SIR SHELDON F. DUDLEY 


HIS book! is of the greatest interest to health 

reformers and social workers, as no one before 
has tried to show the extraordinary callous way in 
which the deaf have been ill-treated, neglected, and 
misunderstood down the ages up to the present day. 
In a preface Sir Richard Paget explains how the 
congenital deaf have always been literally an 
inarticulate minority. They do not think as hearing 
people do; they have no comprehension of the 
meaning of a wotd or a name. They think in events 
as a whole. Their mode of thought has been well 
compared to a silent film without any captions. 
Hodgson points out that: “Language is everything 
to the mind of a human being. Without it he is a 
prisoner in space and time as much as any animal. 
But with language, that suprasensory world of 
symbols, he is free to think.” Although everybody 
sympathizes with blind children, yet few spare a 
thought for the worse plight of the speechless deaf. 
Dr Samuel Johnson, the most famous of all talkers, 
understood and described deafness as “the most 
desperate of all calamities’; and he marvelled 
when he visited Braidwood’s famous school for the 
deaf in Edinburgh to see children who had learned 
“to hear with their eyes”’ (lip-read). 

Isolated as they are from all communication 
with their fellows, the uneducated deaf often 
become regarded as outcasts from their tribe and 
even their family. ‘Wholly uneducated congenital 
deaf-mutes can be horribly uncouth and repellent. 
Uncomprehending and incomprehensible, they seem 
to invite ill-treatment.” Notwithstanding, these 
luckless children are as intelligent as hearing 
children, and if sympathetically handled and 
efficiently trained early enough, and for long 
enough, can compete on an equality with normal 
people. 

I have only one adverse criticism to make on 
this exceptionally brilliant study. There are a 
couple of sections on the anatomy and physiology 
of the ear. However lucid and accurate a verbal 
description of a complex mechanism like the ear 
may be, it is impossible for anyone who is not an 


~The Deaf and Their Problems: A Study in Special 
Education, by Kenneth W. Hodgson. (Watts.) 384 pp., 
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aural specialist to understand it without a good 
set of working drawings. These should be added 
or the paragraphs in question omitted in any future 
editions. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with 
the history of the long struggle to establish rational 
and effective schemes for supplying all deaf children 
(and adults) with a language. There is space to 
abstract only a few high-lights from this intriguing 
piece of social history. Destiny seems to have 
conspired to prevent the escape of the deaf-mute 
from his “mental prison.” Aristotle, for example, 
who for two thousand years was “Science’’ to 
Christendom, laid down: ‘“‘Men who are born 
deaf all become senseless and incapable of reason . . . 


‘They may make vocal noises, but they can never 


speak.”’ This irresponsible misstatement or delusion 
handicapped the deaf for centuries and encouraged 
the attitude of the orthodox Churchman not to 
bother about the education of the deaf, because 
Aristotle had decided it was impossible. In 1829, 
the then Archbishop of York decided against building 
an asylum for the deaf on the ground that it might 
divert subscriptions from the restoration fund for 
York Minster. Not long ago it was seriously 
argued in certain religious circles that if God had 
wanted the congenital deaf to speak he would not 
have created them dumb. Applied generally, this 
divine policy logically absolves us from doing 
anything for anybody. Another parson preached 
against sending deaf children to schools for instruc- 
tion because “these children were better at home 
as a constant reminder to their parents of their 
very great sin’’—an ideal case of visiting the sirs 
of the fathers on the children. 

On the Continent, however, the deaf owe an 
inestimable debt to a more Christian group of 
Churchmen, as it was the French monks who 
established the first really successful schools for the 
deaf. They developed the so-called silent sign or 
manual language for teaching the indigent deaf 
poor, as this sign language could be taught to much 
larger classes with less individual attention from 
the few expert teachers. In England and Scotland 
the early pioneers of deaf education used the oral 
method of teaching—actual vocal speech and 
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lip-reading. This was the more difficult technique, 
and the few great teachers were individualists who 
were employed by rich men to enable the deaf 
scions of noble houses to assume their legal rights 
and inherit their estates, privileges to which 
speechless children were not entitled. 

The famous early teachers of the deaf were 
business men, who lived by their occupation. 
As is customary with all commercial production, 
trade processes are valuable secrets. The teachers 
of the deaf-mutes also, therefore, tried to keep 
their techniques of voice production secret; but 
secrecy is a terrible hindrance to the rapid progress 
of social health projects, and to a doctor secret 
remedies are unethical. 

In course of time a bitter controversy arose 
between the merits of the silent and oral methods 
of teaching a language to the deaf. This conflict 
was another cause of delay in the development of 
any universal scheme for educating the deaf. The 
conflict was finally decided at a famous international 
congress of teachers in 1880 at Milan, at which the 
oral method was almost unanimously adopted. 
It is a pity that, as usual in social science, there 
seems to have been no controlled experiments— 
comparing various methods of teaching a deaf-and- 
dumb language—to decide which was the most 
practical and economical technique for giving a 
means of communication to the deaf. Ultimately 
it will probably be proved that some combined 
oral and manual system is the most satisfactory, 
such as Sir Richard Paget’s New Sign Language. 

The medical profession has no better record 
than the Church of England in the struggle to get 
a fair deal for the deaf. Doctors have always hated 
disabilities that they could not understand or 
ameliorate, much less cure; as one honest physician 
said, “the intensely deaf was one of the thorns in 
the halo of the medical profession.” Hodgson 
comments: “it was more a thorn in the halo of 
its victims.’’ He also rather unkindly asserts: “‘It 
was in the seventeenth century that the association 
of natural scientists finally achieved that intellectual 
ascendancy over the physicians which they have 
maintained ever since.” Little was known of the 
physiology and pathology of hearing before the 
present century, and the devising of improved 
hearing-aids is obviously a job for the physicist 
and physiologist rather than the physician. Later 
Hodgson does observe that preventive medicine 
has controlled childish ailments and fevers, the 
cause of so much early deafness, to such an extent 
that the potential number of people thus saved 
from deafness far exceeds the number of people 
who have benefited from hearing-aids. He adds 
that far more should have been done in this respect. 
But I think it is hardly fair to put all the blame for 
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not preventing infectious diseases on the poor 
doctors. 

In the nineteenth century measures to help the 
underdog were becoming more popular and frequent. 
More and more of the indigent deaf were being 
sent into asylums with a view to their education as 
normal citizens. Unfortunately, the teachers in 
these institutions were grossly overworked, under- 
paid, and almost as socially isolated as their charges. 
As a result the supply, status, and ability of these 
alleged instructors of the deaf became as bad as it 
could be. Schoolmasters for the deaf must be of 
the highest calibre and character if they are to 
rehabilitate or educate the deaf to take their place 
as useful members of society. The very highest 
specialized technical skill combined with infinite 
patience and perseverance are needed if the sufferers 
from congenital or early acquired deafness are not 
to remain useless parasites on society for their 
whole existence. 

In health and education measures the Treasury 
has always attempted to economize at the expense 
of their “technicians,” who, of course, include 
Government-paid schoolmasters. It was therefore 
the inadequate number of teachers, their poor 
quality, and their failure to produce any satisfactory 
results in the asylum education of the deaf which 
was one cause why public and medical “opinion 
was sceptical that anything worth while could 
be done to improve the condition of the deaf. 
In fact, it was and is obvious that the only 
road to a rational solution of the problems of 
the deaf is to short-circuit the traditional parsimony 
of British administration in all matters concerning 
health and education. As Hodgson says: “Children 
immured for years in the asylums and then ejected 
into the unknown had no more hope of surviving 
than have animals born in captivity of surviving 
in the jungle.” 

Finally, when the Education Acts had made the 
education of the deaf compulsory, the most pathetic 
and repulsive of the deaf children and adult deaf- 
and-dumb beggars were “put away” into special 
institutions in accordance with the good old British 
custom of hiding social health failures and misfits 
from the public view. This is the national policy 
in dealing with lunatics, cripples, and criminals, as 
well as the obviously deaf. This is a much simpler 
policy, though ultimately less humane and economi- 
cal, than taking the trouble to find and pay for the 
expert “technicians’’ who could educate or rehabili- 
tate a large number of these social misfits, of whom 
the congenital deaf are by no means the least educable. 
But as recently as 1947 the Minister of Education 
blatantly confessed that “‘not half the number of 
deaf children requiring special education were 
actually getting it.” 
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The USA are centuries ahead of the British in 
dealing rationally with the deaf problem. They 
realize that in all health schemes meanness never 
pays, therefore they spend ten times as much per 1,000 
head of population as the British on the education, 
training, and rehabilitation of their deaf children and 
citizens. But in so doing it is estimated that they save 
eighty per cent of what it would cost to keep an un- 
educated deaf-mute from birth to death isolated in 
unproductive misery. The Americans are aware that it 
is useless to supply a language to the deaf unless one 
follows it up with vocational training which provides 
the speech-possessing deaf with a means of earning 
their own living. The British idea of ejecting a 
helpless, inexperienced inmate of a deaf asylum 
straight into the “workhouse” does not make sense. 
The Americans have proved that a freely capitalized 
development of the potential talents of the deaf is 
a profitable Government investment. 

However, in helping the disabled the most 
important psychological problem is not to hinder 
them from helping themselves. This is the basic 


principle of all rehabilitation. Hodgson therefore 
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wisely concludes that: ‘The best hope for the deaf 
lies in the social self-reliance gained by administering 
their own affairs and shouldering responsibility. 
Only so can they achieve the reality of free 
citizenship.” 

This is a valuable and unique study. It is of great 
general significance to all Rationalists, men of 


goodwill, and social scientists, as well as to all 


those who have association with the specific problems 


_ of the deaf, because it is an admirable account of a 


special case in the general difficulty or reluctance 
of a Government administration to tackle any 
matters concerning health and education in a 
liberal, rational, and dispassionate manner unless 
supported by an informed and robust public 
opinion. 

The book is a sad lesson of how political 
prejudice, professional jealousy, senseless par- 
simony, and the general ignorance and indifference 
of the public at large can frustrate the good inten- 
tions and efforts of the most skilled specialists and 
would-be reformers in the many urgent and essential 
matters requiring reform in health and education. 


A Life of Aneurin Bevan 


By PROF G. D. H. COLE 


FIRST met Aneurin Bevan at the Workers’ 
Educational Summer School at Oxford in the 
1920s. He had not then emerged as a national 
figure, but his personality marked him out. He was 
a tremendous talker, apt to sweep other people 
aside, and with a most forcible conviction of being 
entirely in the right. Therewith he was likeable and 
friendly; his argumentative scowl changed easily 
to a smile; and, though he was bitter about the 
miners’ wrongs and about living conditions in 
Tredegar, whence he came, he was not sour. He 
had a great zest for living, enjoyed himself easily, 
and was evidently made to be a leader who would 
arouse deep loyalties as well as animosities. He was 
one of those people who thoroughly enjoy a good 
row and expect their antagonists to take it as 
cheerfully—which does not always happen. 

Since then he has become a national leader, has 
been expelled from the Labour Party and come 
back to it, has held high Cabinet office and has 
resigned from it, and has managed to combine the 
roles of a big bad wolf among the Tories and a bull 
in the Labour china shop, playing both parts 
greatly to his own satisfaction. His vice is egocen- 
tricity, and with a certain babyishness of reaction 
that can be infuriating as well as amusing. He goes 
his own way too vehemently to be an easy colleague; 
in a crisis he makes up his mind suddenly, and 


expects others to follow him without question, If 
he can keep his vehemence in check and pay 
rather more attention to other people’s feelings, he 
will in all probability lead the Labour Party some 
day, and quite possibly lead it well. If not, not: 
personally, I hope he will; for, though I am not a 
Bevanite, I can see no one else who has the poten- 
tiality to give it back the driving force it has 
somehow lost. There is, however, a grave risk that 
he may throw his chance away by making himself 
the leader of a faction rather than the inspirer of a 
new unity. He hits back too easily and allows his 
opponents in the party to rattle him when he had 
much better laugh at their tantrums. He needs 
some wise counsellor to keep him in order; but the 
task would be no sinecure, even for a strong, calm, 
infinitely patient man. 

Mr Vincent Brome, in attempting to write Nye 
Bevan’s unfinished biography,' has taken on a hard 
task. For Nye, like many great talkers, is not an 
easy man to know. He talks about himself, but 
much more about his political ideas and his none 
too coherent social philosophy than about the facts 
of his life or about his deeper feelings. Nor do his 
speeches, from which Mr Brome quotes freely, 
stand up well in print. They are too allusive, and 

* Aneurin Bevan, a Biography, by Vincent Brome. 
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depend too much on voice and gesture. Moreover, 
no one could write a good life of Bevan without 
both a deep understanding of the phases of working- 
class history through which he has been and formed 
a clear point of view about the rights and wrongs; 
and Mr Brome, if he possesses these assets, has not 
managed to put them into his book. There is in it 
a waste of words and all too little information or 
clear judgment. ; 

Mr Brome greatly admires Nye Bevan’s more 
obvious qualities, and is aware of his more obvious 
faults. But no lucid account of the man comes out 
of his somewhat turgid writing—because, I think he 
is finally uncertain about what to make of it all. 
Nor does Jennie Lee, who is presented mainly 
through vignettes from her own attractive auto- 
biography, emerge nearly so well as she does in her 
own writing. 

Perhaps any life of Bevan, written at this stage, 
had to be pretty unsatisfactory; but need Mr Brome 
have been quite so unrevealing, or have told his 
readers quite so little about what Bevan actually 
did—for example, in the days of his association 
with Stafford Cripps before the war, or in his 
negotiations with the doctors over the Health Bill, 
or as Minister in charge of housing, or even in the 
events which led up to his leaving the Cabinet? 
No doubt the explanation lies partly in the disarming 
quotation from Edward Chamberlayne which he 
has put opposite his opening page. Here is part of 
it: “But in this Work, the Living and the choicest 
among them, were to be advised with; whereof 
some were far distant, others seldom at leisure, 
some unwilling to Communicate their knowledge, 
others not at all affable.” 

There are bound to be difficulties of these kinds 
in writing contemporary biography—most of all 
when the subject is one who rouses strong passions 
and provokes vehement rather than informative 
comments. Nevertheless, there must be men and 
women who could have told Mr Brome a great 
deal more than he has actually put into his book. 
Even what he has put in is not free from inaccuracies. 
For example, the Labour College did not stand 
“in the early 1900s... in the drab backwaters of 
Earl’s Court’—for the double reason that in the 
early 1900s it did not exist and that when it was 
founded it lived for a time in Oxford before moving 
to Earl’s Court—to say nothing of the fact that 
there was nothing particularly drab about Penywern 
Road when it did move there. Nor was Ruskin 
College founded in 1896, or Dennis Hird a professor. 

But these are minor points: the book’s main 
weakness is that when one has read it one knows 
little more about Nye Bevan than one knew before— 
if one were in the habit of reading the newspapers 
and following Labour politics even in a rather 
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desultory way. It was the same with Mr Brome’s 
book on Attlee—his H. G. Wells, which has been 
praised, I have not read. 

Let me come back to Bevan himself. Jn Place of 
Fear—his own credo, which Mr Brome summarizes 
in an Appendix—was a shapeless book. There 
were interesting things in it; but they were mingled 
with a good deal of turgid writing and naive 
philosophy. Bevan has read widely and thought 
for himself; but he is no writer. The natural orator 
seldom is; and there can be no doubt of Bevan’s 
oratorical powers, or of his astonishing quickness 
in repartee. His words carry him away, and he 
often says more than he means. But there is no 
room for questioning the sincerity of his Socialist 
faith: on that issue his record is clean. 

All his quarrels have been picked with men and 
women either for not being Socialists or for being 
in his view not Socialist enough. Though he likes 
good living—indeed, plainly revels in it—he is never 
in danger of forgetting the South Wales mining 
valley of his childhood and early manhood, or the 
wrongs and sufferings of his own people. He will 
live, and enjoy living, the life of the middle class, 
but he will never be of it. If he becomes leader of 
the Labour Party he will insist on its behaving as 
a Socialist party, and will quarrel with it again if it 
rejects his Socialist lead. 

That he is ambitious only fools would deny; but 
it is equally foolish to regard him as a self-seeker, 
who is ambitious only for himself. He means 
thoroughly, from deep conviction, the gist of what 
he says, even if he often says it extravagantly. 
Nor is he simply an extremist: he knows how to 
come to terms with an opponent, provided he does 
not have to surrender his essential point. He 
showed great patience in dealing with the doctors: 
if he had shown as much in handling his own 
colleagues his position today would have been a 
good deal stronger than it is. 

What he has to beware of now is letting himself 
be too easily provoked, so as to widen the rift in 
the Labour Party instead of biding his time. For, 
if it is widened, the effect may be to destroy not only 
his chance of the leadership, but also the party’s 
prospects of coming back to power with an accepted 
Socialist programme. Above all, he needs to 
realize that nobody quite knows on what issue he 
did resign from the Government, or what precisely 
being a “Bevanite’’ now involves. In particular, 
despite all his bickering with the leaders of the 
Trades Union Congress, I for one have little notion 
of what he thinks trade union policy should be, 
or what sort of nationalization he is demanding 
when he calls for more. Nye Bevan is a big figure: 
the great question is whether he can make himself 
into an understanding colleague as well. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Spey Marriage Law Reform Society is seeking support 
for a proposed Bill to amend the Legitimacy Act, 
1926. As things are, an illegitimate child can become 
legitimate by the marriage of the parents, provided 
that marriage has not been made possible by divorce, 
either of father or mother. The object of the Bill is to 
end this senseless piece of cruelty whereby, in Biblical 
tradition, the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children. Obviously it cuts across party lines. When 
the legislation now in force was debated in 1926 members 
on both sides of the House who objected to two types 
of illegitimacy-—one remediable, the other not—included 
Winston Churchill, C. R. Attlee, Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, Arthur Greenwood, Sir W. Ellis Hulme Williams, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, James Maxton, and Sir 
Leslie Scott. It was suggested by those anxious to get 
the Bill then being discussed through that it would be 
easy during the next session to introduce a one-clause 
Bill to legitimize children born in adultery. Now, 
twenty-seven years later, an attempt is being made to 
raise the question afresh, 


* * * 


Great Britain lags sadly behind other countries in 
this matter. No distinction is made between fornication 
and adultery, at the expense of the child, in forty-three 
of the United States of America, in four Canadian 
Provinces, or in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Western 
Australia, Queensland, or Tasmania. This strange 
anomaly springs from the theological doctrine of the 
sacramental and therefore indissoluble nature of marriage. 
Those who complain that Rationalists are too pre- 
occupied with attacking ancient dogmas forget that 
superstition is not merely a curious intellectual mistake 
but a source of cruelty in our midst today. It matters 
a lot what a man believes if the consequence is to 
perpetuate human suffering. The delinquency rate is 
high among illegitimate children. The stigma may 
count for little among the sophisticated, but it is real 
enough in large sections of the community. Every 
social worker knows that it does harm. It should he 
removed without further delay. 


* * * 


On September 21 the London Jewish Graduates’ 
Association arranged a symposium at the Shaftesbury 
Hotel between a Catholic, a Rationalist, and a Jewish 
speaker on “Three Views of Jesus.’” The Catholic view 
was put by Mr F. J. Sheed, the well-known publisher; 
the Rationalist speaker was Mr Archibald Robertson; 
and Rabbi Kopul Rosen wound up for the Jews. The 
audience was mainly, but not entirely, Jewish. 


* * 


Mr Sheed, as was expected, took an uncompromising 
stand on the historic faith of Christendom. To the 
Catholic, Jesus is fully and completely God: he exists 
from eternity and exists still in the heart of the Catholic 
believer. At the same time he is fully and completely 
man. He came on earth to reconcile God and man by 
teaching men to love God and (secondarily to this) 
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to love their neighbours as themselves. Mr Sheed 
pleaded that the Gospels should be read alertly and 
not in the state of “pious coma” too common among 
Bible-readers. The “gentle Jesus, meek and mild” of 
the hymn is not based on the Gospels: their central 
character, on the contrary, is “immeasurably stern and 
subject to great rages.” 
* * * 


Mr Robertson, who spoke next, echoed the plea that 
the Gospels should be read alertly. But the alert reader 
is in for some surprises. The Gospel Jesus is not complete 
God and complete man from beginning to end; the 
divinity and humanity come in patches. The writer who 
first told the story of the temptation, for example, 
cannot have supposed Jesus to be God; God cannot 
sin and therefore cannot be tempted. The Fourth Gospel, 
the only one of the four to say that Jesus is God, 
suppresses this story. The Jesus of Paul, whom he 
claimed to know by direct revelation, is a different 
being from the Jesus of the Synoptic discourses. While 
it is very likely that a Jesus was crucified by Pilate, this 
is not the Jesus of Paul or the Catholic faith. The one 
is history, the other myth. 


* * * 


Rabbi Rosen disclaimed all intention of attacking 
or even discussing Christianity, and confined himself 
to setting forth his conception of the human Jesus in 
his first-century Jewish background. The period was 
one of “Messiah neurosis.” Any sensitive Jewish 
youth might, by brooding on the Scriptures, come to 
imagine he was the Messiah. But that had nothing to 
do with historic Christianity, of which Paul was the 
real founder. Rabbi Rosen’s portrait of Jesus bore a 
family resemblance to that of Ernest Renan, and was 
filled in with a wealth of Hebrew quotation which 
testified to the speaker’s professional learning 


* * * 


Readers in or near Bristol are cordially invited to the 
meetings of the local Rationalist Group at the Crown and 
Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street. On Wednesday, November 
11, at 7.30 pm, Mr H. Iles will speak on “From Belief 
to Disbelief”; discussion to follow. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 20, at 7.30 pm, Mr O. R. MacGregor, lecturer in 
Economic History at Bedford College, London, will 
give an address. 


* * x 


Rationalists will have learned with regret of the death 
of Dr Edwin Hubble, the famous American astronomer. 
In an appreciation in the Manchester Guardian, Miss 
F. Tennyson Jesse relates that she once asked him: 
“Do you believe there is anything beyond this world 
when you have blown us and our expanding universe 
everywhere?’ He replied: “Sometimes as I have looked 
out at the dawn through the telescope, and all that 
incredible beauty, I have thought there must be something, 
but that doesn’t last with me, you know. I can only 
see that people want to go on in another life from which 
I can find no rroof that they do.” This year Miss Jesse 
asked him if he still held the same view. “I am exactly 
where I was,” he replied. 
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Rationalism and Politics 

Mr AsHwortH Howtmes complains that the Book Club 
co-operative, of which I am vice-chairman, has been 
allowed to insert a leaflet [and pay for it] advertising its 
wares in The Literary Guide. The editor, he feels, must 
offer an explanation of every decision to allow any 
advertisement to appear, and when Mr Holmes thinks 
that the viewpoint the advertised literature expresses is 
not consonant with his outlook on Rationalism it should 
not be permitted. As an Honorary Associate of the RPA, 
may I say | am at variance with Mr Holmes on this? If, 
however, the editor refuses to accept a leaflet—if he is 
offered one—advertising a Conservative book club, | 
will join forces with Mr Holmes in demanding equality 
of treatment within the RPA for all points of view. I for 
one will not tolerate political discrimination. | hope Mr 
Holmes as a Rationalist agrees with me on this. 

This attitude, however, has certain consequences. 
First it means that every live issue must be fair meat for 
Rationalists to handle. If Mr Holmes thinks that 
Marxism is irrational he has the columns of The Literary 
Guide in which to prove it. Secondly, as the RPA is 
itself a propagandist organization it must expect in its 
turn to become the focus of propaganda, and even to 
welcome this, Rational discussion draws this in its train. 

In fact People’s Books is not a Marxist or a Communist 
book club as he seems to suggest, but an independent 
broad-fronted organization. I myself, as vice-chairman, am 
unfortunately not in the position of knowing who of 


those associated with it have the Communist Party 
connections which he so strongly suspects—on the basis, 
| must presume as a Rationalist, of more evidence than 
is available to me. The titles and authors of the books 
should make this plain to him; let him read the books 
himself and decide. To smear in advance is not my 


view of a Rationalist approach. 
London, SW19 


H. Levy 


I HAVE no connections with any political party and 
should like to offer some comments on Mr Ashworth 
Holmes’s letter, “Rationalism and Politics’ (October 
Literary Guide). Having read the pamphlet to which 
he refers, which relates to a new book club, I can see 
no justification for his objections. His own letter, on 
the other hand, has a marked political flavour—more 
so, perhaps, than the pamphlet in question. Only one 
of the “sponsors” therein named is well known to me 
personally—an eminent scientist who, so far as I am 
aware, after more than twenty years’ acquaintance, 
has no political connections. 

While most people would deplore any entry of the 
RPA into the field of purely party politics, there can 
be littlke doubt that it is not practicable today for 
Rationalists to keep such political questions as the 
colour bar or the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church wholly in the background. Such things are 
among the raw materials from which war or peace 
derive and therefore matters of life or death to all of 
us. To try to ignore them is to live in a dream world 
of fantasy. W. T. SAxTON 

Shermanbury, Sussex 
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A Rationalist Considers 

Ir we have not sufficient confidence in our Rationalism 
to extend our arguments and discussion to political 
matters, then the sooner we change our name to some- 


_ thing such as “The Anti-clerical Philosophical Asso- 


ciation” the better. After all, reason and the scientific 
attitude can be applied to all fields of human activity— 
in fact, they should be so applied. Political activities is 
a field in which a rational and objective approach is 
sadly lacking and badly needed: why should not the 
RPA give a lead in this direction? Or is it that many 
Rationalists do not trust their rational faculties to 
prevent them from losing their objective and balanced 
attitude, or even their tempers, when it comes to questions 
of politics? Or perhaps those who oppose widening 
our activities to include political topics do not trust the 
Rationalism of their fellow Rationalists? 

May it not be that we are but anti-clericals using 
Rationalism as a weapon with which to attack our 
opponents, and members of a “Rationalizationist Press 
Association,” our rational and objective (and somewhat 
superior) attitude being not only a strong attacking 
position, but a cloak hiding from others (and indeed 
from ourselves) the emotional and intuitive basis of our 
antipathy to the religious outlook? If this is not true, 
then let us away with the attempt to departmentalize 
the application of reason and scientific thinking. Let 
us have confidence in Rationalism. D. H. R. Cook 

Bedford 


Overgrown Schoolboys 

OF the points raised in Mr Carey’s latest letter, it would, 
I consider, be unprofitable to pursue the personal 
slanging match, and with Mr Carey’s consent I propose 
to drop the matter. 

I did not “invite’’ Mr Carey’s resignation; I merely 
implied that to support financially an organization 
which one considers redundant is irrational, and I 
challenge Mr Carey to produce a logical argument to 
the contrary. 

Perhaps Mr Carey will see fit to explain the meaning 
of “political immaturity” as applied to an organization 
which is, by definition, ‘a non-political body and not 
associated with any political party or any social or 
economic programme.” As regards the decline in RPA 
membership, | submit that this is far more likely to be 
due to the small quantity of political opinion which 
manages to find an outlet in these pages than toan absence 
of more of its kind. (See, possibly in confirmation of 
this view, Mr Noel Thompson’s article in the October 
issue.) 

In closing, may I inform Mr Jack Garnel that, in 
consideration of the definition of humanism generally 
recognized and quoted by McCabe (Rationalist Encyclo- 
pedia, p. 299), lam not a humanist, nor, | presume to 
add, are many other Rationalists. 

Stafford K. V. ASHWORTH HOLMES 


Witch-Hunts 
MR ROBERTSON is glad that Mr Hopcutt does not want 
a witch-hunt in the RPA. Does any one who is entitled 
to the name of Rationalist? 

Mr Robertson is sympathetic to the so-called 
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Communistic experiment in Russia. But what happens 
to a Russian who dares openly to call in question this 
experiment or any of its main features? The Lysenko 
controversy, with which Mr Robertson should be familiar, 
is sufficient proof that impartial investigation of biological 
problems is not welcomed in the land of the Soviets. 
Lysenko’s trump card was that his anti-geneticist 
opinions were backed by the Government. After this, 
several biologists present at the conference where 
geneticism was discussed assumed a penitential guise 
and promised conformity in future, or at least an attempt 
at conformity, with what it seemed clear Stalin desired 
to be taught by Russian men of science. That a State 
should be allowed to dictate opinion on science or 
economics or history is sheer defiance of Rationalism. 
Richmond A. D. Howe. SmitH 


**Fleas ad Infinitum’’ 

H. G. WELLS sneered at classical Rome because questions 
of imperial policy were sometimes decided by examining 
the entrails of a goat. Our modern democracy is more 
enlightened. Questions of imperial policy are often 
decided by examining, not the entrails, but the ballot- 
papers of those human goats, the electorate. 

Are Rationalists about to adopt this odd method of 
discovering truth? Mr Pike aims at quieting any doubt 
as to the non-existence of “God’ by examining the 
“innards” of a bird, the unpoetic amours of its parasites, 
and the loves of lice. If Mr Pike were a philosophic 
fly I suppose he would reject the undemonstrated 
existence of “God” because of the painfully demon- 
strated existence of spiders. Yet he must confess that 


they spin their webs with consummate artistry. 


Singapore 
The Nature of the Universe 


THERE is nothing in science to confirm the theory, 
favoured by a minority of philosophers, that the universe 
is composed of some sort of “mental’’ stuff. As an 
insignificant rank-and-file Rationalist, | have long been 
of opinion that London is not a mental entity, not a mere 
thought in my mind, but has its own independent 
material existence which continues when I cease to think 
of it. 

We do not abolish matter by re-naming it “energy.” 
The tendency of modern scientific discovery is to show 
that the universe is self-existent, self-maintained, self- 
changing, and not in need of any external power or force 
to account for it. There is no evidence that it is 
controlled by forces outside itself. 

Although our discoveries are restricted by the limits 
of our present investigating apparatus, we can confidently 
say that all known phenomena resuit from the inter- 
action of protons, neutrons, electrons, atoms, and 
molecules, these all being instances of the behaviour of 
the reality which we call matter or energy. We do not 
have to suppose an external “cosmos” to explain their 
existence and behaviour. If we did have to, we should 
next have to imagine a second ‘“‘cosmos” to account for 
the first one, and so on through the unsatisfactory 
“infinite regress.” 

Finally, may a Materialist ask of what stuff is an 
“entelechy’” composed? The existence of the things 
called “entelechies” or “vital forces” is not experimentally 


HuGuH E. KINGDON 
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verifiable. They, like the “angels,” “demons,” and other 
mythical agents now discarded in general science, are 
merely a case of the old fault described as “darkening 
counsel with words without knowledge.” 

Londen, N22 RICHARD RoBINETT 


Sponsored Television 

I was surprised to read Dorothy Peters’s letter last 
month. As sponsored television has not yet been tried 
out in Britain, her arguments are purely hypothetical. 
1 am not prepared to pass judgment on sponsored 
television in Britain until I have had an opportunity of 
viewing it. | would have hoped all Rationalists would 
have adopted this course. Under these circumstances, 
I cannot even attempt to rebut the arguments she has 
propounded. I would like, however, to be permitted 
to make one comment. What a country Britain would 
be if, after a hard day’s work, a person had no oppor- 
tunity, if he so desired, to view variety. Surely viewing 
variety is not regarded by Rationalists asa sin. P.M. 

Stockton-on-Tees 


Cosmos and Consciousness 

May I say just a word in reply to Mr W. H. Wood's 
answer to my criticism? I am not a scientist, but a 
layman, and I do not speak for the current scientific 
view, either in this country or elsewhere. But | did not 
“admit that modern Materialism does accept the non- 
physical origins of life and thought.” What I said, 
very plainly, was that thought and life “are entities 
that are not ‘physical’ in the ordinarily accepted sense’’— 
i.e. they, like “matter” itself, are fundamentally electronic 
reactions. I care very littke whether one calls “‘It"— 
everything that is—material or immaterial, as long as 
one accepts the fact that it is all “tone coherent and 
indivisible substance.” MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 

San Francisco, USA 


**The New Illiteracy”’ 

IN reviewing Mrs Mary Stocks’s book The Workers’ 
Educational Association: The First Fifty Years Mr John 
Lewis (October Literary Guide) wonders why the “‘per- 
sonnel of WEA classes has definitely shifted away from 
the working class.”” The answer is really very simple: the 
only genuine working-class educational organization in 
this country, the National Council of Labour Colleges, 
now attracts the bulk of manual worker-students. Mr 
Lewis may be pardoned for not having heard of the 
NCLC and its work; Mrs Stocks’s jaundiced pen would 
certainly not enlighten him. 

The WEA suffers from the delusion that it provides an 
“objective, unbiased” education. There rever was, and 
probably never will be, such a thing as an objective, 
unbiased education. Every social system evolves an 
education suited to its own particular needs—i.e. 
orthodox education reflects the interests of the class 
controlling the social system. The WEA is part and parcel 
of the educational system of a capitalist State. True, 
many of its students are left-wing in outlook. But the 
organization must be judged by its objective function in 
society: to provide the worker with “‘safe’’ education. 

It is to the credit of the NCLC that it has proved its 
case to the manual worker-student. The NCLC exists 
in order to meet the educational needs of the working 
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class. Indeed, it is the largest independent, non-State 
subsidized working-class educational organization in 
the world. 

Interestingly enough, it was that well-known Rationalist 
and Darwinian scholar, the late Dennis Hird, who 
helped to lay the foundations of the modern NCLC. 
When Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, he led the 
famous students’ strike against the kind of “education” 
then provided there. As a direct result, the first genuine 
working-class educational movement was born. 

Pontefract, Yorks F. W. Reep 


Long-Range Rockets 

I HAVE just seen Mr Arthur C. Clarke’s letter in The 
Literary Guide %or September, with his comments on my 
letter concerning long-range rockets, published in your 
May issue, and my article, “The Bewildering Mystery 
of Mars,” published in the 1953 Rationalist Annual. 

Mr Clarke asserts, quite correctly, that the present 
record of long-range rockets is 5,200 mph, and not a 
mere 2,000, as I have stated. The latter, however, is 
the figure available to the public. But what is the figure 
of the secret experiments conducted at increasingly 
high pressure by the two or three top military nations? 

In view of the impossibility of having precise 
data, we must leave it to the future to bear out whether 
in such experiments conducted recently some rockets 
“failed to return to earth.’ Concerning Mr Clarke's 
statement, referring to my contention that this is so, 
that “someone was pulling my leg” at the 1951 Congress 
of Astronautics, | can tell him that the information 
given to me there was, to my surprise, accepted by 
several persons connected with military experiments, 
none of whom cared to go into details. 

I am aware that this my reply proves nothing, and that 
my original contention remains a mere hypothesis. 
Yet I still believe it, owing to the reliability of those 
who gave me the information. 

As regards the “‘co-inventor” of the VI and V2, I 
grant that my use of the word “co-inventor” was, 
perhaps, unfortunate. Yet | can assure Mr Clarke 
that the name of my informant loomed very prominent 
in the initial experiments and later development of 
Peenemunde. Mr Clarke himself has mentioned his 
name on more than one occasion. 

Last but not least, Mr Clarke in his letter says: “I 
would like to correct a somewhat misleading statement 
in the original article, where Mr Manhattan gives the 
impression that space stations can be built only at 
definite heights.”” In my article I stated : “The height 
at which space stations can be built varies” (page 71). 
“One such height, etc.” After which I gave the example 
of an orbit 1,075 miles up. 

All the same, I am glad to have Mr Clarke’s observa- 
tions. Another proof that all those of us who believe 
in interplanetary travel stick to facts and that when we 
are not as precise as we should be we do not mind 
correcting one another for the sake of precision. Of 
one thing Mr Clarke and myself are equally sure: that 
sooner than most people expect we might be conducting 
a controversial discussion on how to get to Mars— 
seated on the brim of some crater in the Moon. 

Paris Avro MANHATTAN 
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“Goodwill and Uplift” 


A REPLY TO LAN FREED 


To be allergic to the inveterate vagueness of language 
is bad enough, but when the discomfort is reinforced 
by training and vocational preoccupations and when the 
sufferer is exposed during the season of mists and 
conferential fruitfulness to a heavy concentration of 
appalling generalities, what has to be endured is un- 
imaginable to people of ordinary habits of mind. 
Therefore one should be more sympathetic than cross 
with Mrs Freed for her rather perverse view of the 
published proceedings of the Humanist Congress in 
Amsterdam last year. A humanist congress is not a 
conference of psycho-linguistic specialists, and even for 
them it is impossible to discuss general problems without 
saying things which on the dissecting table look un- 
speakable. One of the most intellectually distinguished 
and personally esteemed philosophers ever connected 
with the Ethical Movement used to be inhibited to the 
point of assertive paralysis when on guard, and conse- 
quently more violent and emotional than the mob 
when constrained to speak freely. That is not unusual. 
Mrs Freed selects for approval a semasiological 
paper which was conspicuously disregarded as the 
most futile. That solemnizes the breach between her 
and the Congress. Readers of the Proceedings must 
sort out the rights and wrongs of the affair for 
themselves. 

However, Mrs Freed can be met more than half way 
on her main point. Whatever language may be teased 
into having said after it has left tongue or typewriter, 
no humanist I know of among those who contributed 
papers to the conference wants to sacrifice on the altar 
of some mighty metaphysical abstraction. Humanism 
as a movement is rooted in the autonomy of rational 
human goodwill and the rejection of metaphysical 
abstractions, and: does not make sense otherwise. 
What Mrs Freed says explicitly and between the lines 
in a positive sense in her review is exactly what those 
who met in the Congress were assuming and talking 
about. If the Proceedings convey a different impression 
to Mrs Freed, and if she singles out for commendation 
a paper that is pretentiously naive, let us say there are 
faults on both sides. 

In extenuation, may I say that when bodies with 
their own backgrounds of achievements and problems, 
passions and prejudices, come together for the first 
time in an international conference, there are exaspera- 
ting political difficulties to complicate the severe 
technical problems of precise formulation. The result 
is always as unsatisfactory as the language of lawyers 
is to the layman or the masterly compromise of the 
politician to the partisan. 

Last and not least, it is proposed to hold the next 
international humanist conference in England a few 
years hence, and meanwhile to hold preparatory national 
and regional conferences in order to build up the content 
of the final programme as a genuine consensus with a 
precise bearing on the practical problems with which 
a humanist movement is concerned. That is, I feel, 
taking Mrs Freed’s advice by anticipation. 

H. J. BLACKHAM 
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